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CHAPTER XXI. GOOD BYE, 


THE chill of autumn was in the air; 
the mornings and evenings had grown 
cold and bleak; and I was still in the 
Highlands, and likely to remain there 
for the re-t of the year, My father had 
taken his pretty young wife to Egypt and 
the Holy Land on a long tour, and I was 
to stay with Grannie till they returned. 
I acquiesced in the arrangement, as, in- 
deed, I would have acquiesced in anything 
that took responsibility off my shoulders, 
and left me in peace. 

Every one was kind, and gentle, and 
forbearing with me. My health was 
decidedly stronger; the warm salt-bathe, 
for which I went twice a week to Nairn, 
and the wholesome food and air, had done 
me a great deal of good, added to which 
the peace, and rest, and the unfailing 
tenderness which surrounded me as with 
an atmosphere of unobtrusive devotion, 
were inexpressibly soothing both to mind 
and body. 

At the time I may not perhaps have 
fully realised how much I owed to them, 
but in after years how the memory came 
back to me, and how plainly I could read 
the unselfishness of all the love and care 
so freely lavished upon me! 

We were very quiet in the little house 
at Craig Bank. Grannie was not strong, 
and I had no heart for gaiety, so we 
seldom entertained any one, except the 
Camerons, or kindiy Mrs. Macpherson. 


Flora was now formally engaged to 
Alick, and they were to be married within 
@ year or two at the outside, 

Bella and I were still devoted friends, 
and a day rarely passed without our meet- 
ing. Kenneth had gone to Edinburgh, 
and was not expected home till Christmas ; 
as for the Laird, he had returned to his 
own domains for the shooting, and I heard 
and saw nothing of him. 

The quiet days went on, and their qniet 
and their peace began to soothe some of 
my own unrest, and to blunt the sharpness 
of that passionate pain which, at first, had 
been so terribly hard to bear. 

But there was nothing now of the old 
girlish wilfalness and gaiety, and happy 
enjoyment of life which had at first made 
my experience of Scotland so pleasant and 
so novel a thing. I seemed to have grown 
years older in those few months; almost 
unconsciously, I found myself adopting 
many of the quaint words, and phrases, 
and mannerisms of the folk ahout me. 
That staidness and gravity which I had 
at first noticed as so remarka'le a 
characteristic of both old and young, 
began to shadow my face and manner also, 

The calm was somewhat depressing at 
times, and the gradual saddening of my 
spirits deepened and increased in the 
dreary autumn weather, 

I was almost a prisoner in the house, 
and it was not always easy to get away 
from .haunting thoughts and painful 
memories, 

Of Douglas Hay I had heard nothing 
more ; if Kenneth had met him in Edin- 
burgh, he did not mention it; but they 
had never been very friendly towards one 
another, even in their school days at the 
Academy, and it was scarcely probable that 





they would fraternise now. 
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One October day—a day the sun had 
selected to show himself once more—I 


went out for a walk by myself. It was. 


rather an unusual occurrence, but Bella 
was engaged till the evening, and the fine 
weather would have tempted me from the 
house, even without Grannie’s gentle in- 
sinuations as to “a bit walk” being 
beneficial. 

Mechanically, I took my way in the 
direction of Tom-na-Hurich, The sky 
was a soft, misty grey; the crimson 
bramble leaves looked gorgeous in their 
autumn bravery of colour; the dull golds 
and browns of the trees, and the purple 
glow of heather, told of the last efforts of 
Nature to clothe the dying year in beauty. 

I walked on briskly till I came to the 
foot of the hill. The air and exercise 
seemed to have put life and warmth into 
me. I looked up at the winding road, and 
hesitated as to whether I should take it or 
not, Far up I could see a funeral coach 
and a sombre train of mourners ; the sight 
was melancholy and depressing, for 
shadows were settling down on the hill-top, 
and the glints of sunshine came more 
rarely as the afternoon slowly waned. 

I had not been to the place since that 
memorable day when Douglas had confessed 
his love; and that memory swept over 
me suddenly, sharply, with the old pain, 
and the old longing. 

I turned abruptly away; I would not 
go up to the cemetery. Why should I 
attempt to recall that scene, or live over 
again that memory ? 

As I turned I saw a figure on the road 
before me—a figure coming straight to- 
wards me in the soft, grey light. Before I 
could collect my thoughts, or resolve on any 
course of action, it was close beside me. 
I heard my name pronounced by that one 
voice that had made and marred the music 
of my life; I saw before me—pale, dusty, 
worn—the figure and face of Douglas Hay. 

I stood there silent and still—wondering 
whether he would speak—why he was 
here. I saw his face flush, and then grow 
pale. Impulsively he stretched out his 
hand—then let it drop as I made no effort 
to take it. 

“ Athole,” he said, huskily, ‘‘ won’t you 
speak to me?” 

But I could find no words. I could 


only stand there in dumb and frozen 
'}] silence — looking at the changed and 
haggard face—wishing in some dull, un- 


] beat so painfully. 


[iter way that my heart would aot 





*T—TI only came from Edinburgh this 
morning,” he went on, in the same low, 
uneven tones, ‘No one knows I am 
here. I—I just wanted to look at the old 
place once more ; and if I said the truth, 
Athole, I hoped Fate might let me have 
a glimpse of you.” , 

“Of me!” I echoed, finding voice at 
last. ‘Surely I am the last person you 
would care to see.” 

A deep, dark flush crept over his white 
face, and spread to the roots of the bright 
hair above his temples. 

“T have no right to your forgiveness, 
I know. I behaved very badly; but I. 
was mad with jealousy that night, and I 
knew I was standing in your way. I 
could not marry you—what had I to offer ? 
And they were all speaking about the 
Laird—and I knew he loved you I 
thought I would go away and leave you 
free ; you would soon forget. And as for 
myself, well, I had never found it hard to 
do that. But, somehow, I was wrong this 
time, Athole. I haven't forgotten—I 
can’t forget, and on the spur of some mad 
impulse I came here. I thought that only 
to see you—even afar off—would be some 
consolation ; but you are changed—you are 
not the same, Athole. I suppose you will 
never forgive me, never believe me; I 
can’t blame you for it.” 

“Tt would be strange if you could,” I 
said, coldly and haughtily. All my pride 
was up in arms. Did he think I was to be 
taken up and thrown aside as his whims 
dictated. 

**You would never understand,” he 
muttered; “I know I am only making 
matters worse. Explanations seem s0 
useless,” . 

I drew back, and looked at him 
steadily. 

‘There is no need,” I said, ‘for any ; 
your absence and your letter were enough. 
I suppose it flattered your vanity to 
make such an easy conquest; but I was 
very young and very inexperienced. This 
has been a lesson to me.” 

T always told you I was a bad lot,” he 
said, bitterly ; ‘‘ you may believe the worst 
of me that you can imagine. But I shall 
not trouble you again—I am leaving the 
country; I have had an offer to go to 
Canada, and I start next week.” 

I felt cold and sick as I heard those 
words. Going away—so far—so terribly 
far—where no word or news of him could 
reach me! I tried to keep my face un- 


| changed ; but I fancied I did not succeed 
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under the strain of that ead, regretful 
gaze, 

“T—TI hope you will like it, and be suc- 
cessfal,” I stammered, at last. 

His laugh, short and bitter, rang mock- 
ingly across the still, soft air. 

“That,” he said, “is very likely ; but it 
} makes no matter to any one. Only—only, 
} Athole, if you would just once take my 
hand in yours; if you would but say, 
* Douglas, I forgive you,’ I could face the 
future with a better heart. Heaven knows 
it’s a sad one enough; but you will not 
believe that now.” 

“ Actions speak more truly than words,” 
I answered, the pain of my own heart 
seeming to make me grow more hard and 
cold each moment; ‘and I would only 
ask you to look back at yours—to re- 
member the way you have treated me— 
I who loved you, trusted you so entirely.” 

“T don’t think you loved me so very 
much,” he said ; “ at least, if you did you 
are very unforgiving now.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “that is my nature. 
| You probably have nothing of that sort to 
complain of from Mrs. Dunleith.” 

He started ; an angry light flashed from 
his eyes. 

* Why do you speak of her ?” he asked, 
stormily. ‘‘ What have you heard? What 
do you know 3” 

“T know that you could find time to 
make explanations and farewells to her,” I 
said, coldly, ‘ while I was left without a 
word—a sign. I know that you had not 
been long in Edinburgh before she went 
there too. I wonder you do not marry 
her. Sheis rich and independent, and not 
too young. Surely it would be better than 
going to Canada.” 

He drew a step nearer. 
I and set, his eyes burning. 7 

‘Do you know what you are saying ?” 
he muttered, hoarsely. ‘Marry her! 
Thank you—no. Dora Danleith is not 
| the sort of woman a man marries, You 
don’t mean to say you were ever jealous 
for one single moment of her?” 

“ Jealous!” I said, with assumed in- 
difference ; ‘‘oh, no. That implies love, 
| does it not ? and you have argued to your 
own satisfaction that I have never loved 

ou.” 
, ‘*No more you have, or you could not 
so soon have forgotten. I—I suppose you 
are going to marry the Laird? He has 
asked you ¢” 

“He has certainly done me that honour?” 

I said. 


His face white 





“ And you have accepted—it is settled, 
arranged, of course +” 

“Tt is not settled—yet,” I answered, 
coldly; “but probably that is a mere 
question of time,” 

Some demon of pride, anger, almost 
hatred, entered my heart. For once I 
had it in my power to hurt him; to deal 
back something of the pain and humiliation 
he had dealt me. The shattered faiths, the 
broken hopes, the hours of passionate 
despair, all clamoured now for vengeance, 
and if every word and look of mine could 
have been a weapon to stab him to the 
heart, I would not have spared one, I 
was no longer Athole Lindsay, the in- 
nocent, trusting girl—I was an indignant, 
and embittered, and humiliated woman. 
I had loved him so dearly, so dearly— 
counting the days so empty that had not 
brought sight or sound of him—living a 
very lifetime in those brief hours of joy 
and companionship ; and now it was all 
dead—all over for ever, and his hand had 
dealt the blow in very idleness and heed- 
lessness of the suffering it would bring. 

No wonder indignation lent me courage. 
Come what might, he should never know 
how much I had: suffered—should hear 
neither regret nor sorrow in my words, I] 
could not believe him in earnest, even 
though I read the change in his face—the 
sadness in his eyes. 

A lesson once learnt as mine had been 
learnt is hard indeed to forget. All youth’s 


‘hope and credulity could not come to my 


aid, or further his cause again. 

He was silent for some time after those 
last words. I did not look at him. I 
busied myself in arranging some of the 
wild flowers and autumn berries I had 
plucked from the hedges, 

Presently he turned to me, 

“T hope you will be happy,” he said. 
Then, with a sneer: “Certainly, he is 
rich, and can give a woman all she most 
cares for. That is more sensible than 
marrying for love. But now—as I have 
said all, and you, I suppose, have done the 
same — won't you do what I asked you 
—give me a kind look and word to take 
across the seas? Try to say, ‘ You have 
been very bad, Douglas; but I forgive 

ou.’’ 

The blood rushed in a torrent to my 
face; for a moment rage and indignation 
deprived me of speech. 

At last I found voice. 

“No,” I cried, fiercely, “I will not say 
it, for I don’t mean it! I never could 
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mean it, And I am glad vou are going 
away—very glad ; I hope Fate will never 
let us meet again, for all the misery of 
my life began with you; and with you 
it will go.” 

“Thank you,” he said, turning very 
white. ‘You are giving me a double 
burden; but my shoulders are broad, and I 
—I suppose I can bear it. I never thought 
you could be so hard —so unforgiving ; 
but I deserve it, I know. Some day you 
may judge me more mercifully, and think 
I acted for the best.” 

“T have not the slightest doubt you 
have done £0,” I answered, coldly ; ‘only 
your wisdom came a little late in the day, 
did it not? It is a pity you did not 
possess or acknowledge it before we took 
that walk.” 

I looked up at the hill which the soft, 
grey clouds were shrouding; the winding 
road and the white gravestones looked 
faint and indistinct in the light of the 
waning autumn day. 

His eyes followed mine, 

“Tt was a mad impulse,” he said, in a 
low, shaken voice; “I should not have 
told you. But whatever you may think, 
Athole, I meant every word I said.” 

I laughed mockingly ; I could not have 
helped it; I scarcely knew myself in this 
new phase of feeling—so bit'er, so hard, 
so cold I seemed to have become, 

“It is growing late,” I said ; “I ought 
to be home ; and, really, there is no need 
to prolong this interview. We have said 
all that is necessary—we have agreed that 
the past was a mistake ; and now P 

I paused. I met his eyes—their pained, 
sad gaze, their dumb beseeching—but they 
did not soften me. He half extended his 
hand, 

“And now,” he echoed, “it is to be 
good-bye.” 

A lump rose in my throat. I turned 
aside, striving valiantly to keep back the 
threatening tears, 

“Good-bye,” I said, at last; and then, 
relenting, laid my hand in his. I knew in 
that moment how my heart had hungered 
for that warm and tender clasp through 
all these weary months, 

He dropped it abruptly, and turned 
aside. He did not speak; he did not ask 
me again to say, “ Douglas, I forgive you.” 

If he had 


CHAPTER XXII AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, 


‘‘T7 is all over,” I eaid, as I hurried home 
through the gathering dusk; “all over 





for ever, Well, I ought to be glad—I 
thinkI am glad, It could never have come 
to anything.” 

Yet, if I was so glad, why did that 
constant dimness blur the landscape? Why 
did my limbs so tremble—my heart so 
ache? Can one ever quite deceive oneself 
—try as one may? I think not. 

The details of that scene stood out sharp 
and clear. Iconld see that haggard face 
—those pleading eyes; but still a wild, 
wicked joy was in my heart. I had had f 
my hour of triumph ; I had not let him see 
what his treachery had cost me; to the } 
last I had been cold, hard, relentless. He 
had not been able to carry away with him 
any soft or foolish memory of the girl 
whose love he had won so easily and 
valued so lightly. I was glad of that. 

* And now,” I told myself, ‘‘he will go 
away; we shall never meet again. Aud 
surely—surely in time I shall forget. One 
cannot be unhappy always.” 

I reached home to find an assemblage of 
Camerons there. Grannie gently chided 
me for being out so late; the autumn 
mists were unhealthy for people whose 
lungs were not strong. I parried her 
scolding laughingly. 
fever-point, 

Kenneth came forward from a crowd of 
adoring womankind. He had run up from 
Edinburgh to announce some success— 
some examination passed—brilliant pros- 
pects for the fature. 

They were all going to.stop to tea. 
There was noise, chatter, jesting. I 
joined in it all, wildly conscious of a dark 
hour in store for me, but determined not 
to brood on its advent. 

Kenneth had much improved. He was 
more manly—wmore self-possessed. He was 
full of a scheme that had evidently been 
discussed between Bella and bhitwself before 
I arrived. She had been invited on a visit 
to some mutual friends in Edinburgh, and 
I was included in the invitation. 

‘You must come,” they both insisted ; 
“you will enjoy seeing the town, and 
having a little gaiety, after being so quiet 
here.” 

‘When do you go?” I asked, vaguely 
interested in the possibility of enjoy- 
ment. 

“‘Next week; Monday, if possible,” 
Kenneth said. “I have to return on that 
day, and I would like to take you both 
back with me.” 

‘* What does Grannie say ?” 

‘We have not told her yet,” said Bella ; 


My spirits seemed at 
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“but you know you can do just what you 
wish with her,” 

* TI think I should like it,” I said. 

So we all set on to Grannie, and argued 
and discussed the subject until she gave 
in; for at first she was strenuously op- 
posed to the scheme, declaring that I was 
not strong enough, and that they would not 
take care of me, and that I was unfit for 
any gay doings, or the fatigues of sight- 
seeing. But 1 would hear none of these 
excuses, and combated every objection so 
successfally that my cause was soon won. 

We were all in brilliant spirits. We 
sang, danced, chattered, until quite a late 
hour for that quiet household. Uncle 
Jamie drank whisky toddy until I fairly 
wondered at the strength of his head—and 
the patience of his wife. He told us 
anecdotes by the score, and sang songs in 
the broadest Celtic dialect. He teased 
Grannie with even more than his usual 
zest, and related stories of her pet ministers 
that—to say the least of them—were risky 
and irreverent, All the same we laughed 
heartily at them, and at his wicked delight 
in the dear old lady’s discomfiture. It 
was close upon midnight before we broke 
up, and I found myself alone, 

Wearied and spent, I threw myself on 
my bed, trying to remember the events of 
the day ; but it only seemed as if between 
myself and all that I had been, and all that 
I had loved and cared for with that supreme 
delight which is brief as youth itself, I 
must roll a stone of forgetfulness, 

Athole Lindsay, as I had known her, 
lay buried beneath that stone. The Athole 
Lindsay who rose to face life—calm, cold, 
with all its poetry and romance crushed 
out for ever—was a very different person. 

Whether wiser or better let her history 


say. 


One gets over a heart-break in time, I 


suppose, I could not wear my heart on my 
sleeve ; could not let the bitter world that 
knew me know also that I had been jilted, 
deceived, fooled, by an unworthy and 
fickle lover. 

I rose up on the morning after I had 
parted with Douglas Hay braced and 
nerved to bear the life that lay before 
me. ; 

They say that a man with a morning 
headache is a teetotaler forever—in theory. 
In like manner, a heart deceived in the 
spring of its first hopes and promises is a 
heart for ever distrustful—in theory. 

I told myself I would never care for any 





man again—vever trust any man again, I 
meant it then, most sincerely ; and in a 
calm, cool, and most prosaic frame of 
mind, I left for Edinburgh. The peace 
and callousness which had fallen on my 
bruised heart and torturing memories 
were very grateful to me. 

Here was rest at last—a cessation from 
pain and self-torture, and the frame of 
mind which I had endured so long. 

A week ago the thought of going to 
Edinburgh would have thrilled me with 
excitement ; the alternate agony and fear 
of meeting my false lover, Now—well, 
now I looked calmly out of the window as 
the train sped on, over hill and moorland, 
and told myself it mattered nothing to me 
were he there or not—whether chance 
decreed for us another meeting, or whether 
he had already shaken the dust of his 
native land from off his feet, and gone 
to a new world and a new life, which 
would part us for ever. 

The journey did not fatigue me; it 
seemed full of interest; and Kenneth and 
Bella were excellent travelling com- 
panions, We drove straight from the 
station to her friends—the Frasers ; they 
lived in a large house overlooking one of 
the fashionable squares. The bustling 
streets, the brilliant shops, the crowds of 
people, were exhilarating after the quietude 
of Inverness, and as we drove along I 
became more and more conscious that I 
had done wisely in coming here, 

There would be no memories of the 
past to haunt me—no familiar road or 
walk to face my thoughts with that ever- 
recurrent “ Here you came together”; and 
with every effurt of will I resolved that I 
would enjoy, I would forget, I would 
“take the gitts the gods might send me,” 
and put away from mind and memory 
that sad and painful time of shame and 
self-torture, 

Surely it could not be so hard to forget ; 
surely life had good gifts laid up still. I 
looked at Bella’s merry face, at Kenneth’s 
kind, brown eyes, that so often sought my 
own ; and, at least, if my heart did not 
beat very gaily, its load seemed less heavy, 
and less hard to bear, 

Warm welcome awaited me; I was not 
allowed to feel myself a stranger for a 
single moment. Kenneth left us at the 
door, but was coming back later in the 
evening. Meauwhile, Bella and I were 
shown into a large and cosily furnished 
bed-room, where fire-light and lamp-light 
made a glow of warmth and comfort 
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pleasant enough after the long, cold 
journey. 

Tea was brought to us, and we removed 
our dusty travelling-wraps, and, clad in 
warm dressing-gowns, sat with our feet 
on the fender, resting and enjoying the 
comfort of it all, until it was time to dress 
for dinner. 

“‘ Maggie Fraser said there were one or 
two people expected to-night,” said my 
cousin, as we contemplated the evening 
dresses the neat Scotch maid was laying 
out for us. ‘What shall you wear, 
Athole ?” 

“Black velvet. It is too cold for light 
dresses,” I said, with a shiver. 

“Tsn’t it rather—rather old?” asked 
Bella, dubiously. 

She had elected to wear a pink silk 
gown, which, to my thinking, was far too 
bright and garish for her rather brilliant 
colouring and robust figure. But, as a 
rule, Scotch girls do not take kindly to 
quiet hues and subdued tints. We dressed 


accordingly—I in the plain, black velvet, 
with its square-cut bodice, and rich, jet 
trimmings, unrelieved, save by some white 
flowers which the maid brought us; and 


Bella, gay as any peony, in her pink silk, 
and flowing train, and flower - decked 
hair. 

Thus attired, we went downstairs as the 
bell sounded. Every one seemed already 
seated, or standing by the fireplace in the 
drawing-room—a group whose faces and 
figures were alike unfamiliar: 

The usual introductions followed ; then, 
suddenly, unexpectedly, I saw among the 
faces one looking coldly, scrutinisingly 
back to my own. I seemed to turn to 
ice—so cold, so strange a feeling took 
possession of me. 

Before me, seated on a low ottoman, was 
a vision in palest grey, that floated, mist- 
like, about her graceful figure, and framed 
in soft folds the beautifully moulded neck 
and arms. 

I was face to face with Mrs. Dunleith. 





THE GUILDHALL OF LONDON. 

PLEASANT enough is the bustle of 
Cheapside on some breezy, autumnal ‘day, 
when sunshine and shade are chequering 
the London pavements, and the tide of 
life flows briskly along, lingering in eddies 
by shop windows, or shooting through the 
rapids of crowded passages, or whirling 
tumultuously round at some bewildering 





crossing. How the old City changes from 
day to day! Towering buildings replace 
the modest shop-fronts of heretofore ; 
ancient haunts, where lingered the tra- 
ditions of other days, have vanished one 
by one; quaint old churches have been 
replaced by tall, new warehouses ; and yet 
through all these changes the original cachet 
of the City is still retained. Still within 
its vanished walls it remains, a place of 
power and privilege, with its old Guildhall 
as the centre of municipal life, the seat of 
justice, the home of feast and festive 
gathering, at once the parliament house 
and moot-hall of London’s ancient com- 
monwealth. 

After the bustle of Cheapside there is 
comparative calm in King Street, and soon 
appears the quaint frontway of the Guild- 
hall, whose porch and turrets, more strange 
than beautiful—and yet it groups well with 
the long ridge of the hall and its gilded 
“beffroi”—are yet in keeping with the 
mingled traditions of the City—with Gog 
and Magog, with Dick Whittington and 
his cat, with Walworth and his felon 
blow, with the old line of Lord Mayors 
stretching back to the provosts and port- 
reeves of ancient history. 

‘‘ But is this indeed the old Guildhall ?” 
asks a pretty country cousin, who has left 
the dying leaves and miry roads, old- 
fashioned halls, plain aunts, and croaking 
rooks, for a cheerful little tour about town ; 
‘because, you know, the Fire!” with that 
ready lore which is now so apparent in 
the “bright lexicon,” or rather encyclo- 
peedia, of youth. 

Yes, there was the Great Fire, and no 
doubt the Guildhall caught it. Have we 
not a description by an eye-witness of the 
“fearful spectacle without flames in a 
bright shining coale, as if it had been a 
palace of gold, or a great building ‘of 
burnished brass” ? But the stout old walls 
survived the scorching they got; virtually 
they remained intact, and strong enough in 
their good, old-fashioned masonry to sup- 
port a superstructure, which raised the total 
height of the containing walls ffm thirty 
to fifty feet. The porch, too, remained, 
not as we see it now, but a pleasing, later 
Gothic structure, adorned with nich3s and 
statues, and, after the Great Fire, crowned 
with a characteristic classic order, designed 
by the great Sir Christopher. Unluckily, 
at a later period—a D. 1789, to be precise 
—the porch was remodelled under the 
destructive designs of one Dance, an 
architect of the period—the gingerbread 
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Gothic era, as it has been termed—with 
the worst possible result. The debase- 
ment, however, is only superficial ; in its 
structure the porch retains its ancient 
form, with a handsome archway leading 
into the centre of the Guildhall. 

The hall itself is handsome, solemn, 
medizval, restored to all its ancient dignity, 
and more, by, its handsome timber roof, 
its stained glass, and fine oaken screen, 
above which stand sentinel the grotesque 
carven figures of world-renowned Gog 
and Magog. It is sad to relate that 
the country cousin turns up her pretty 
little nose at Gog and Magog. They 
are not historic characters, certainly, 
and their traditional fame is somewhat 
dimmed. So we turn to the other 
monuments in the hall, allegorical marble 
groups, which suggest the cenotaphs which 
adorn the aisles of Westminster Abbey or 
Saint Paul’s. The most characteristic of 


these groups is that representing Lord 
Mayor Beckford delivering his famous 
speech to King George the Third. As for 
the two Pitts, and Nelson and Wellington, 
the wonder is rather what they are doing 
here, than at the richness and appro- 
priateness of their monuments. Of fuller 


and more ancient meaning is the dais 
at the eastern end of the hall, for here it is 
that the Lord Mayor meets his fellow 
citizens in that ancient assemblage of 
eommon hall, that general gathering of 
freemen, which seems to be the root from 
which spring all our municipal institutions, 

And these common halls have assembled 
time out of mind in some building that 
represented and perhaps occupied the very 
site or thereabouts of the City Guildhall. 
Perhaps Boadicea and the Iceni plundered 
the first of these buildings and burnt it to 
the ground. And even then there need 
have been no definite break in the con- 
tinuity of City life; nor have we any 
reason to infer that such has occurred in 
all the ages since. The early guilds sre 
probably derived in direct descent from the 
“Collegia” of the various arts and crafts 
which existed in the Roman municipality ; 
and these doubtless kept alive, during the 
troubles of barbaric invasions, the sacred 
flame of civic independence. 

And when the Guildhall first comes into 
historic notice, we find the City already in 
] Possession of a useful code of bye-laws, 
The assize of Fitzalwine, which dates from 
1189, and has been described as the earliest 
building act in existence, while it enforced 
a more solid manner of erecting dwelling- 





houses, so as to limit the destructive fires 
then so frequent, also embodied a number 
of rules which may be termed the common 
law of cities. Dogs, for instance, must be 
under control equally in the twelfth as in 
the nineteenth century. Pigs must not 
roam the street—unless they were Saint 
Anuthony’s pigs, distinguished by a special 
collar—although they may be kept in the 
houses of citizens. The care of the pave- 
ment in front of our houses is a burden 
that is inherited from all the ages, and the 
householder, who is awakened on a snowy 
morning to sweep the snow from before 
his door, may console himself by reflecting 
that the same obligation was current 
probably even from before the Norman 
Conquest. But these laws were all promul- 
gated and confirmed before the common 
hall of the City, assembled in their usual 
meeting-place, which was, without doubt, 
the old Guildhall. ; 
But the Guildhall of the twelfth century 
was not on the exact site of the present 
hall, which began to rise from its foun- 
dations in the latter years of the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, albeit that at first its 
progress was but slow; for although 
commenced A.D. 1410, we find an or- 
dinance of the City fathers dated three 
years after, and directed to the support of 
the New Work which they urged should be 
worthily finished for the honour “of this 
the most noble of cities, and one which has, 
flourished with every kind of honour 
more than all other cities.” And the 
new work was still unfinished when 
Agincourt was fought, and Henry the 
Fifth came home to the frantic welcome 
of his faithfal citizens, And it was still 
unfinished when, in 1419, Sir Richard 
Whittington fulfilled the prophetic notes 
of Bow Bells, and justified the fatefal 
pause on Highgate Hill, by entering upon 
his third mayoralty. It was Dick Whit- 
tington who, at his own expense, “ glazed ” 
the hall, filling its handsome lights with 
stained glass—of which, alas, that Great 
Fire has left us not a vestige, But that 
same year which hailed Dick as ‘thrice 
Lord Mayor of London,” is also noticeable 
in that the “scavage ” of the year was to go 
to the new works ; the scavage being, in | 
fact, the octroi duty levied on merchandise 
imported to the City, and the scavagers 
were those who informed themselves of 
the nature of all such goods, the word 
being probably derived from Norman 
French “scavoir.” Anyhow, these scava- 
gers were the City Customs officers, and 
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it was at a later period that, the care of 
streets falling into their hands, they 
became known as scavengers. 

But once roofed and glazed, and “ of an 
olde and lytell cottage made into a faiyra 
and goodly house,” the new Guildhall 
became at once the scene of many a 
stirring and moving episode in civic and 
national life. Shakespeare gives us a 


glimpse of the Guildhall in a time of high 
excitement, Richard of Gloucester, hoping 
to win the suffrages of the citizens that 
he should assume the crown, sends his 
accomplice, Buckingham, to harangue the 
citizens, 


I go, and towards three or four o'clock 
Lovk for the news that the Guildhall affords. 


And then we may imagine Buckingham, 
from this self-same dais, addressing the 
citizens assembled, 


I bade them, that did love their country’s good, 
Cry, God save Richard, England’s Royal King. 


Here we have the virtual election to the 
crown, in the hands of the citizens, at 
their common hall. 

What strange and tragic State-trials 
have these ancient walls beheld! From 
the Tower to the Guildhall what a notable 
procession of victims files along the way, 
beset with guards and pursuivants! Here 
comes the Earl of Surrey, poet, and ac- 
complished Knight; but no memories of 
the besuteous Geraldine soften the verdict 
of the City jury, and away he goes to his 
doom. Then, in close succession, comes 
Lady Jane Grey ; and her husband, Lord 
Dudley, follows—the gentle, studious girl, 
and her boyish husband, both entangled 
in tragic fate, and foredoomed to the 
block. Another female spectre rises to 
the view: it is that of poor Mistress Ann 
A-kew, the martyr of unlovely Mary’s 
days; and we may behold the Lod 
Mayor himself seated upon a stage beneath 
Saint Bartholomew’s, superintending the 
poor creature’s last fiery trial in Smith- 
field. Then we have Gunpowder Plot ; 
the great Jesuit Garnet appeling at the 
Guildhall for his life, and sentenced to a 
death of agony; and as time goes on, 
the Guldhall becomes acquainted with 
the melancholy presence of the first 
Charles, melancholy even in the midst of 
festivity. 

We may suppose that Oliver Cromwell 
was not very popular at the Guildhall, 
where hospitality and good living were 
always in the ascendant. The kitchens 





at the Guildhall bad been famous ever 

since 1501, when they were first established 
by Sir John Shaa, Mayor and goldsmith, 
who was the originator of the yreat civic 
feast at the Guildhall; for before that 
date the Lord Mayor celebrated his acces- 
sion by a banquet at the hull of his own § 
livery company. Bat Oliver was more for 
reading than feasting, aud borrowed the } 
Guildhall library, and forgot to return it ; 
and though it was brought back in the 
end, yet that was ill-luck, too, for the 
library, which had been founded by Dick 
Whittington, and enlarged by that John 
Carpenter who has just been remembered 
for his generosity to the City in ¢da- 
cational endowments by a new street F 
on the Embankment being named after 
him; for the Great Fire burnt it up, 
every scrap. And there might have been 
a volume in MS. of my Lord Mayor 
Whittington’s ‘ Recollections,” which 
should have let us into the secret of that 
strange story about the cat. But this 
chance was lost by the fault of the Great | 
Fire. Yet were the City records pre- 
served through all the great flare up— } 
records of uncommon antiquity and in- 
terest; the “Liber Albus,” compiled in 
the year 1419 by John Carpenter, Common 
Clerk to the City, and one of Sir Richard 
Whittington’s executors, and also re- 
membered as above stated. And there 
are the “Liber Costumarom,” and “ Re- 
membrancia,” and numerous letter-books, 
with records stretching out between the 
age of Edward the First and that of 

Victoria, } 

When the Guildhall was restored and 
refitted, after the Great Fire, there was a 
considerable alteration in its appearance 
from its former state; the walls had been 
raised, but the ancient timber roof, which 
had given grace and distinction to the 
interior, was replaced by a flat panelled 
one, This was the Guildball of Queen 
Anne’s days, and of the Georges, and thus 
it remained even unto the days of Bardell 
versus Pickwick, which was tried, it will 
be remembered, in one of the courts about 
the Guildhall. The timber roof of 1865 
is a great improvement on this state of 
affairs, and we now see the Guildhall 
under pretty much the same aspect as it 
wore during the reigns of the old Henrys 
and Edwards. — 

It may be remembered that the Guild- 
hall, considered as a group of buildings, 
has its intricacies and its inner life. The 
Lord Mayor is rarely on view in the |, 
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common hall, nor are the Aldermen 
often to be seen, as in some old prints, 
4 swearing fidelity to the City constitution, 
beneath the awe-inspiring statues of Beck- 
ford and William Pitt. And opposite the 
public entrance is an archway and vaulted 
corridor which leads to the council 
chambers of the City fathers. Here, at 
times, when he is not otherwise engaged, 
q may be met with an official in lappets, and 
a black gown, who takes people round his 
little domain with much urbanity, 

There is the old Council Chamber first of 
all, which seems to have served its purpose 
ever since the days of the Stuarts, And 
this is ornamented in its various panels 
with portraits of the judges who came 
down to the City after the Great Fire, and 
formed a kind of commission to settle the 
innumerable vexed questions as to property 
connected with the rebuilding of London ; 
all ancient landmarks being annulled or 
confounded in the general ruin. As an 


acknowledgement of the virtues of these 
righteous judges, the City Council resolved 
to present itself with their portraits, and 
employed Michael Wright, a good artist, 
and gave him forty pounds apiece —which 
was a liberal price in those days—for each 


finished canvas, But there is no class of 
portraits less interesting than those of 
judges in their robes and wigs ; and there 
is no one among them that one cares any- 
thing about, unless it be for Sir Matthew 
Hale, who has a kind of old, crusted 
reputation for unspotted integrity with- 
out a suspicion of intrigue, which is 
more than can be said for Sir Francis 
North or Sir Heneage Finch, both of 
whom founded titled and ennobled 
families. Bat the prettiest picture of 
all is that formed by the country 
cousin, who, in a moment of abstraction, 
takes her place as president of the as- 
sembly in the Lord Mayor's own chair. Is 
it an omen? -Shall we soon have a female 
Lord Mayor, of whom we may read, that 
‘‘her charming and amiable spouse may be 
trusted to sustain the social traditions of 
the Mansion House, while her ladyship 
sustains the sterner and more arduous 
duties of the chief magistrate of the City”? 

After leaving the old Council Chamber 
we come upon a few canvases here and 
there in ante-room, or lobby, that excite a 
passing interest. Here is a Reynolds, for 
instance : a portrait of Pratt, Chief Justice, 
and afterwards Chancellor; and Lord 
Camden, who, for some courageous de- 
] cision against the Government of the day, 





was honoured with a place in the City 
Valhalla. 

This brings us to the Aldermen’s court— 
a noble room, with a fine painted ceiling, 
glittering in gold and colour, the work ot 
Sir James Thornhill, the father-in-law of 
William Hogarth, the great pamter ; 
Thornhill bey evidently great in ceilings, 
if in no other brauch of the fine arts, 
This room suggests the ancient power 
and dignity of Aldermen, each as great, 
within his ward, as the nobleman within 
his barony. Indeed, they are styled the 
Barons of London in early charters, as 
in that of King John, which contirms to 
them the privilege of choosing a Mayor 
among themselves. Hence it is that up to 
the present day the citizens assembled in 
common hall present two out of their own 
number to the Aldermen, who have thus 
only a limited power of veto in the choice, 
But the Alderman’s duties of old times 
kept him in a state of activity, which 
would ensure him a form far from “ alder- 
manic” in the modern sense. Thus 
there is an ordinance of 1354 which 1m- 
poses a fine of two shillings on “ Aldermen 
and other citizens summoned to the Gulld- 
hall on arducas business, and who should not 
be there at the time of prime being rung at 
Saint Paul’s”—that is to say at six o’cluck 
in the morning. Oa the other hand, the 
dignity of the Alderman was guarded by 
rigorous penalties, as in the second year of 
King R:chard the Second, when a butcher 
in modern style slanged a worthy Alder- 
man who was cheapening meat at bis stall ; 
the Alderman in his official hood, whica 
should have ensured him respect, if not a 
bargain in his Sunday’s joint; the im- 
pertinent was haled before the Court, 
aud sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment at Newgate, and to do penance 
afterwards with a candle in his hand, aud 
march bare-footed and bare-legged from 
Newgats to the Chapel of the Guildhall, 
and there offer up his candle. The pour 
iman was let off the imprisonment, but 
had to perform the bare-legged march, 
and no doubt often heard of the matter 
after from his brother salesmen ia Newgate 
market. : 

Tne Guildhall Chapel, by the way, 
where the butcher’s penance was finally 
achieved, was pulled down in 1820, to 
make room for the Law Courts which 
now occupy its site, as well as that of 
Blackwell Hall, a noted place in its day 
amopvg cloth weavers and merchants, from 
Kendal, in Westmoreland, to Cranbrook, in 
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Kent ; for Blackwell Hall claimed a kind 
of supremacy over the trade in all parts of 
the country. But this is a digression, for 
which the beadle in charge of us is not 
responsible, Hie we back to the echoing 
corridors of the Guildhall, where folding- 
doors are thrown open with some em- 
pressement, as our guide announces, “ The 
new Council Chamber.” 

This new chamber is too new to have 
much of a history, The first stone of it 
was laid in 1883, and it occupies the site 
of the old Exchequer Court, where, pro- 
bably, Bardell and Pickwick was tried, 
and where, in years gone by, one might 
occasionally drop upon a promising “breach 
of promise” case sent down to the 
“Secondary” and a City jury to assess 
damages. But the old court is gone, and 
with it a whole nest of old-fashioned 
offices, and, instead, we have this very 
handsome hall, which, in its plan, reminds 
one of the chapter house of a cathedral, 
but on a much larger scale. For here are 


comfortable seats, with desks and writing 
materials in front, for two hundred and 
six Common Council men, distinguished on 
State occasions by their mazarine robes ; 
for twenty-five Aldermen in scarlet; and 


for the Lord Mayor, who sits in State 
as President, with the Recorder on his 
right hand. 

In front of the Lord Mayor is a hori- 
zontal wheel, which resembles the steering 
wheel of one of the great Rhine steam- 
boats; but it is not there to show the 
Lord Mayor at the helm of City affairs-— 
it is only a mechanical device for im- 
pressing the City seal on such documents 
as the Council may order. Of course, 
everybody wants to give the wheel a twirl. 
The pretty cousin would especially like to 
have an impression upon the corner of 
her pocket-handkerchief. But the wheel 
is locked, of course; nobody can stir it 
the sixteenth part of an inch, and it is 
darkly whispered that it would be some- 
thing like felony to use that seaj, even if 
it could be done. And we must go to 
Mr. T. E. Price’s great volume on the 
Guildhall to know what the seal is like, 
and to know all about the City coat-of- 
arms, where the dagger, it seems, is not 
Walworth’s dagger, but the sword of Saint 
Paul. Although, for that matter, the 
City has a very good sword of its own, as 
everybody knows who has seen a Lord 
Mayor’s show, where the great two-handed 
sword can be seen sticking out of the 
window of the great gilt coach; the point 





of this observance being that the Lord 
Mayor is bound to have the sword borne 
before him, point uppermost, on all 
occasions of State, within his own 
dominions, 


The cap of maintenance and the City sword 
Borne up in state before him. 


The sword and the dragon banner of the 
City, indeed, are ancient symbols of power 
which come down from times primeval, 
while the mace which reposes before the 
Lord Mayor when he sits in council is of 
the Norman age in its origin, and repre- | 
sents a delegation of the Royal authority. > 

And now the City Beadle bows us out 
into the great hal], and we leave its 
stirring memories behind us. But we 
have not done with the building yet, for 
an archway beneath the porch conducts | 
us through corridors adorned with interest- | 
ing relics of other days—coins, medals, — 
autographs, old prints of the City, old 
deeds and seals from its archives, objects 
that, like the talking trees in the fairy 
tale, do their best to keep you from 
reaching your final destination at the 
Guildhall Library. 

We have heard about the old Guildhall 
Library which perished in the Great Fire ; 
well, the City did without a library for 
about a century and a half, and though 
books and pamphlets accumulated and 
were stored up, there was no fixed 
librarian till 1828, when a collection was 
begun in earnest of all kinds of publica- 
tions that bore upon City history and 
topography. But this collection was only 
accessible to those connected with the 
Corporation, and to a few specially 
favoured students, till the Corporation, 
taking the lead in a grand munificent way, 
built a great hall for a free library, which 
was opened to the public in 1872. 

It is a royal hall this City library—with 
its tall columns and arches of stone, its 
aisles all lined with book-shelves, and the 
greatnave arranged with reading-tables and } 
desks, with its great stained windows and | 
clerestory shedding acheerful light uponthe 
groups of readers below. There is no library 
in the world that is better lodged, or that is 
so entirely free and open. The reader—he } 
may hail from Peru or Pimlico, or the 
Poultry—writes his name and address in a 
big book at the entrance, and forthwith he ™ 
is free of all the literary treasures of the 
place. He may take his favourite 
umbrella and hook it upon the table by 
his side; he may hang his greatcoat over 
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the back of a chair; nobody troubles 
him or takes any notice of him, and yet he 
is served quickly enough with any book 
he requires. And the light is good, and 
not so trying to the eyes as the Museum 
daylight, which somehow has always 
a faded, jaded kind of luminosity. How 
it may be in a fog this present writer 
cannot say from experience ; but the truth 
is that fogs are no more frequent in the 
City than in Bloomsbury. 

But the pretty country cousin confesses 
that she finds even the handsomest of 
libraries rather headachy places; and so 
let us move on past the well-thronged 
newspaper room—a great boon to the 
employés of the City, who, between one 
and two, come here in considerable num- 
bere, to finish their dinner-hour, not “ im- 
pransus,” let us hope, like the great 
lexicographer in similar circumstances, 

Down, down in the bowels of the 
earth we come to a noble crypt, which 
forms the vestibule of a very extensive 
underground museum. About the crypt 
we may learn that it was disinterred from 
a state of dilapidation and neglect during 
the present century, and that it was the 
scene of a Royal supper-party, when the 
Queen and Prince visited the Guildhall in 
the wonderful year of the first great 
Exhibition. The grim old crypt was then 
a bower of delight, crowded with exotics 
and flowering shrubs, among which hun- 
dreds of singing birds had been let loose. 
Then, by each stern pillar stood the 
sterner figure of a City policeman, clothed 
cap-a-pie in bright armour, and holding 
a torch, which threw strange, fantastic 
shadows on the vaulted roof. 

Now there is the Museum to be 
examined—racy of City relics, The old 
City signs are worth a visit: the veritable 
Boar’s Head, from Eastcheap, the only 
surviving relic of Dame Quickly and 
Falstaff’s famous house ; and the old 
Bull and Mouth — and such a mouth, 
which fairly brings a smile to the pretty 
cousin’s face—the old Bull and Mouth 
which was pulled down to make room for 
the Post Office in Saint Martin’s-le- 
Grand. But the Roman relics are the 
most curious and noteworthy : fragments 
of the Roman wall; a magnificent tes- 
selated pavement from Bucklersbury ; 
altars and columns dug out from City 
basements more than twenty feet below 
the existing level of the City pavements ; 
stone coffins, too, and funeral monuments, 
votive tablets, with great earthen pots, 





and every description of domestic utensil, 
with rows of red Samian ware, and frag- 
ments, still more interesting, of pottery 
baked in native kilns, when, as yet, 
Britain knew nothing of Saxon or English. 
Stores of broken glass are there, with the 
iridescent hues of fifteen centuries of 
buried existence, the apothecary’s physic- 
bottles, and the scales that weighed out 
his drugs; lamps, blackened by the flame 
which was extinguished in the days of 
the Czsars, or which lighted to bed Julia 
or Faustina—comely damsels from old 
Rome. Numerous, too, have been the 
finds of articles of female adornment—hair- 
pins, necklaces, bangles, and many of 
those Roman fibule or brooches, which 
must have suggested the modern safety- 
pin, but with an elegance of form that the 
modern fastener rarely attains except in 
an imitative way. It is satisfying also to 
observe that in none of the old stones of 
the Roman city is there any evidence of a 
general conflagration ; for from this it is 
safe to infer that Roman London was 
never actually destroyed, but was gradually 
hidden and entombed by a constant suc- 
ceasion of human occupation. More con- 
vincing even than deeds or charters 
engrossed on parchment is the silent 
testimony of the dust and fragments of 
ages to the long-descended municipal life 
of this great City. 

But daylight begins to fail, and the 
twinkling gas-lights overhead are hardly 
sufficient to dispel the gloom of this under- 
ground repository of the wealth of buried 
London. Catafalque and coffin, and the 
grim effigies of Roman warriors, begin to 
assume a weird and solemn air; the roar 
of living and moving London sounds 
hollow and distant. Let us make for the 
surface once more, and passing out under 
a Gothic archway, plunge into the maze. 

“But stay,” cries the indefatigable 
country cousin ; “ we have not seen every- 
thing. What about the Guildhall School 
of Music ?” 

But that is on the Embankment now. 

“ And the Guildhall Technical Schools?” 

And these are at South Kensington. 

“Then there is an Art Gallery 1” 

Yes, on the site of the Guildhall 
Chapel; but there is nothing going’ on 
there now. 

But here is a glimpse of the old Guild- 
hall at the back, a mixture of old and new, 
picturesque enough in the lurid glow ; and 
then what a threading in and out, through 
courts where fountains once played, and 
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passages that seem to lead nowhere, but 
which twist cunningly round past some 
dim old church, or cheerful, gleaming 
tavern ; or the track crosses some solemn 
street, that is crammed with drays and 
wegyons piled high with merchandise, and 
yet quiet withal, except for the clangour of 
great iron hoofs, and the grinding of 
wheels against the granite pavement. And 
when a church clock rings out the hour, 
and half-a-dozen other churches chime in, 
the sounds, floating high in the air, seem 
to have a world of their own to which 
they speak, quite apart from this clattering 
business down here, which will presently 
clatter away altogether, and leave the bells 
to ring out their notes to the shadows of 
the old City. 


JOHN CLARE: PEASANT AND 
POET. 





By the side of a limekiln at Ryhall, near 
Stamford, on & summer morning in the 
year 1818, sat a labouring man of about 
five-and-twenty years of age, engaged in 
slow and paivful literary composition. 


For a long time he toiled on, striving to 
put his thoughts into unfamiliar prose, 
but as continuously finding that they 
shaped themselves into rhyme ; for to this 
mau—poor, ignorant, and lowly—verse 
and poetry were as the very life. At 
last, however, patience and perseverance 
triumphed ; and with some satisfaction he 
read over the result of his labours. It 
was a modest appeal to the reading public 
on his own behalf, soliciting indulgence 
and deprecating criticism ; and was beaded: 
“ Proposals for publishing, by subscription, 
a Collection of Original Trifles on miscel- 
laneous Subjects, religious avd moral, in 
verse, By John Clare, of Helpston.” 

The prospectus thus finished, he resolved 
to despatch it at once, perhaps secretly 
conscious of a fear that the venture might 
be too daring. So, sitting down on his 
lime-scuttle, he fastened his precious scroH 
together with some pitch scraped from a 
barrel, and, directing it to Mr. Henson of 
Market Deeping, he set off at a sharp pace 
to Stamford town to post it. Slowly went 
the days after this, until, in due course, 
the printer’s proof was in his hands. With 
the prospectus was printed one of his own 
poems—as a specimen—‘‘ The Sonnet to 
the Setting Sun.” And as he scanned his 
work, he felt a glow of pleasure such as 
he never before had known. 





The sonnet is a fair specimen of Clare’s 
early efforts; but far inferior to his later 
productions, It ran as follows : 

This scene, how beauteous to a musing mind ! 

That now swift slides from my enchanted view : 
The sun, sweet setting yon far hills behind, 

In other worlds his visits to renew. 

What spangled glories all around him shine, 

What nameless colours ; cloudless and serene— 
A heavenly prospect, brightest in decline— 

Attend his exit from this lovely scene ! 

So sets the Christian’s sun in glories clear ; 
So shines his soul at his departure here : 
No clouding doubts, nor misty fears arise 

To dim Hope’s golden rays of being forgiven. 
His sun, sweet setting in the clearest skies, 

In Faith’s assurance wings the soul to heaven. 

And now, with this first appeal to the 
great world, began those alternations of hope 
and fear, exultation and depression, which 
ever waitupon aspiring genius, when checked 
and thwarted by circumstance and poverty. 
With poverty, indeed, John Clare had al- 
ways been familiar. His home was a cottage 
—almost a hovel—of the poorest class, aud 
even of this he and his parents occupied 
only a fourth part. Originally, it was a 
somewhat roomy dwelling ; but had been 
divided and subdivided till three other 
families found shelter under its roof. 

The Clares had for some time been in 
receipt of parish relief, for the health of 
Parker Clare, Jobn’s father, had been 
always too delicate to allow him to follow 
any laborious occupation for long together ; 
but he was not unmindful of the needs of 
his little son, and contrived to send him 
for a while to a dame’s school, and after- 
wards, by the aid of such pence as the 
boy himself could earn, to a school at 
Glinton, four miles away. 

Time went on, and the boy became a 
youth, and, very naturally, fell in love. 
The father of the girl who had won his 
heart was a well-to-do farmer, named 
Joyce, and he could not endure that his 
daughter should remain acyuainted with a 
common labourer, and became the more 
determined to break off the match when 
he found that the affection was mutual, 
So the young people were parted. Mary 
Joyce died unmarried, and John Clare, 
though afterwards led by his inflammable 
nature into entanglements with several 
damaels, and into wedlock with one, yet 
kept the memory of his first love fresh and 
green throughout his days. 

About this time he became possessed 
of a copy of Thomson’s * Seasons,” and 
hurrying home at early morning with his 
newly acquired treasure, climbed the wall 
of Burghley Park, and fimging himeelf 
down amid bush and thicket, read the 
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book through—read it twice over, from 
beginning to end. It was as the toreh to 
the yet unkindled pile. 

He had in his pocket a scrap of coarse 
paper and a stump of pencil. He took 
them out and began to write—verse rude 
and rough, but true verse withal. And 
long afterwards, polished and improved, 
this first effort found a place in his pub 
lished volume, under the title of ‘The 
Morning Walk.” And having thus begun, 
he henceforth wrote almost continuously ; 
and growing bolder as he felt his powers 
more assured, ventured, though timidly, 
to submit his productions to his parents. 
Bat their opinion was neither flattering nor 
encouraging. His father strove by such 
arguments as he could command to dis- 
suade the young versemuker from con- 
tinuing his efforts. His mother fully 
shared her husband’s views, and being of 
a more practical turn of mind, and having 
come across her son’s manuscripts, sum- 
‘marily put them on the fire. 

John was terribly disappointed ; but still 


preserving cunfidence in himself, tried. 


again, aud this time with more of “ the 
wisdom of the serpent.” He rehearsed 


@ new composition to his parents, but 


allowed them for the moment to suppose 
that he had read it in a buok. Greatly 
delighted was the youthful poet when his 
father exclaimed : 

‘Ah, John, my boy, if thou couldst 
make such-like verses, that would do.” 

John suppressed his gratification, and 
continued secretly to write poetry, keeping 
it carefully out of his mother’s reach. 

After a while he fell in love again; the 
object of his passion being one Martha, or 
Patty Turner. But, as with Mary Joyce, 
the parents were obdurate, Patty’s father 
and mother forbade him their cottage, 
and, to crown his ill-fortune, the farmer 
for whom he worked dismissed him on 
the ground that he spent his time 
scribbling verses, and running about de- 
livering prospectuses of his own poems, 

From farm to farm he went, seeking 
employment, but in vain, till, pressed by 
necessity and want, he was compelled to 
follow his parents’ example, and claim 
perish relief. 

Amid these reverses came a note from 
Mr Henson, the printer, to say that the 
prospectuses had realised only seven sub- 
ecribers, and that uuless fifteen pounds 
could be advanced the poems could not be 
printed. Fifteen pounds! John had not 
fiiteen pence! He was in despair. Suddenly 





the wheel of fortune turned. A Mr. Drury, 
a book.ciler, of Stamford, having heard, 
much to his surprise, of a farm labourer 
whv wrote verses, came over to Helpston 
to see for himself who this genius might be, 
Some of Clare’s productiuns having been 
submitted to him by the anxious author, 
be read them attentively, and, to John’s 
great delight, pronounced favourably upon 
them, and arked that other specimens 
might be sent him. This the poet was 
only too ready to do, and having, with 
his mother’s assistance, obtained bis manu- 
scripts from Mr. Henson, took them over to 
Stamford. Mr. Drury did not seem quite 
so pleased with the thick packet as Clare 
had hoped. Ia truth, it was rather a task 
to wade through the poems, scrawled as 
they were upon pieces of coarse and rough 
paper, of all siz-s and colours; for John 
could not afford stationery, but had to 
depend on such scraps as he could pick up. 
But Mr. Drury was a considerate and 
kindly man, and after going through the 
poems, submitted them to a Mr, Taylor— 
an author and publisher—who carried on 
business in Fleet Street. This gentleman’s 
opinion was favourable, and he expressed 
himself willing to publish Clare’s writings 
— provided the necessary grammatical 
alterations were made, These were soon 
arranged for, and as a preliminary notice 
of the forthcommg volume an article re- 
ferring to Clare and his book appeared in 
the first issue of the “ Londen Mayazine,” 
and in due time was followed by the vulame 
itself, under the title of “ Poems descrip- 
tive of rural life and scenery.” It wasa 
complete success; and the first edition, 
published Janaary the sixteentb, 1820, 
was exhausted in two or three weeks, 
The reviewers one and all praised it 
highly, and even the great * Quarterly 
Review,” then edited by William Gifford, 
devoted several pages to it; and this, of 
course, decided the matter. Clare became 
the rage—‘‘the nine days’ wonder,” So 
gifted, yet so poor! A poet—and yet a 
peasant! The shadow of poverty and 
low estate made all the brighter the gifts 
and genius of the man, Que of his songs 
was set to music by Rossini; Madame 
Vestris recited others at Covent Garden 
Theatre. The “ Northamptonshire peasant ” 
was the “talk of the town,” 

Bat, fortunately for Clare, who at that 
very time was in desperate straits, more 
tangible results than mere notoriety soon 
presented themselves. The fame of the 
“County Poet” reached some of the local 
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magnates, who were both able and willing 
to patronise genius, From the Earl Fitz- 
william and his son, Viscount Milton, 
came a gift of money—some seventeen 
pounds or so, and a great deal of advice. 
From the Marquis of Exeter — after an 
interview with the trembling poet at 
Burghley Hall—came the promise of an 
annuity of fifteen guineas for life. 

These timely gifts enabled him to marry 
his “Patty.” The wedding took place 
in March, 1820, and in a few weeks’ time 
the young people removed from the house 
of Patty’s parents—with whom they had 
been staying—to the humble dwelling at 
Helpston, or, rather, to that fourth part of 
it already occupied by old Parker Clare 
and his wife ; and,there the two couples, 
old and young, had to shift as best they 
could. But one person, at least, was satis- 
fied. To John Clare, his whole life long, 
that small, ill-furnished cottage at Helpston 
was always “ home,” 

Soon afterwards, it was suggested by 
Mr. Taylor that Clare should visit London. 
The poet was much pleased, but a little 
timid at the prospect of such a journey. 
To the villager, or peasant, of those days, 
London was a terrible and awful region, 
in spite of the time-honoured belief that 
its streets were “paved with gold.” One 
veracious witness told John that the 
London pathways were full of traps, which 
flew suddenly open under the traveller’s 
foot, and precipitated him into a huge pan 
of boiling water, there being robbers and 
murderers all around to prevent escape 
therefrom. But neither thege terrors, nor 
many others that were spoken of, were 
sufficient to deter the poet. So he bade 
adieu to weeping wife and friends, and, 
dressed in his oldest clothes, that he might 
be less liable to attack from thieves and 
footpads, he successfully made the journey 
to the metropolis—a task of no slight im- 
portance in those days. 

His fears. of robbers and murderers 


proved groundless, however, and his chief 
trials and distresses arose from the con- 
tinuous introductions to persons of rank 
or note who were desirous of being 
acquainted with him. He was painfully 
aware of his own deficiencies, and his 
} discomfort was increased by the narrow 


limits of his wardrobe. This, Mr. Taylor 
expressed a desire to improve ; but Clare 
was obdurate, and would accept nothing 
but an antiquated overcoat, somewhat too 
large for him, And in this garment he 
in future paid and received all visits, His 





new friends were a little amazed, but f 
willingly overlooked this singular attire | 
as being due to the “eccentricities of 
genius.” 

After three weeks of London life the 
poet found himself back again at Helpston, 
sharing the humble cottage with wife, 
child, and parents—once more a farm 
labourer, though now a famous one. And 
this had at least one unpleasant result. 
He was besieged with visitors, some of 
them people of good position and breed- 
ing, but the majority ordinary persons, 
who came to gaze at him as at a curiosity. 
They waylaid him in the fields; they in- 
truded upon his home, much to the dismay 
of Patty and the old people; and, worst 
of all, they insisted upon his accompanying 
them to the village alehouse, thereby doing 
him more harm than good, and causing 
him to waste time which should have been 
far better employed. 

About this time, Earl Fitzwilliam sent 
the poet a hundred pounds, moved thereto 
by the entreaties of Clare’s friends. But 
it must be said, in justice to the poet, that 
he had no wish for such help, and re- 
proached his friends for having made an 
appeal unknown to him. They replied 
that the aid had been asked rather for the 
cause of poetry than on behalf of the indi- 
vidual, and pointed out that the same 
nobleman had also sent fifty pounds to 
John Keats, But it is very doubtful if, 
with one or two exceptions, any of Clare’s 
friends thoroughly understood him. 

The peasant, in their minds, oveér- 
shadowed the poet. They desired to help 
the qne; they forgot that the methods 
they adopted would wound the suscepti- 
bilities of the other. He, on his part, en- 
deavoured to explain his feelings in the 
matter; but only succeeded in giving of- 
fence—a not uncommon result. 

The special appeal put forth on the 
poet’s behalf had realised about four hun- 
dred and twenty pounds; this amount 
including Earl Fitzwilliam’s gift, and a 
hundred pounds from Clare’s publishers. 
This sum was invested for him, ‘ under 
trustees,” a method which would scarcely 
recommend itself to the poet, or, indeed, 
to any one who professed any independence 
of mind. 

In 1821 was published “The Village 
Minstrel,” in two volumes, brought out in 
superior style, with the additional attrac- 
tion of two fine steel engravings. It was 
not, however, very warmly received ; for 
the book market, just then, was somewhat 
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overdone, and the new work was not 
pushed, as had been its predecessor, The 
Poems of Rural Life.” 

The publication of ‘The Village Min- 
strel” was followed by a second visit to 
London, during which Clare made the 
acquaintance of several men of letters, 
among them being Charles Lamb, Thomas 
Hood, and the Rev. Mr. Cary, the trans- 
lator of Dante. . 

For a while after his return to Helpston, 
the poet seems to have been utterly dis- 
satisfied with his surroundings, his mode 
of life, his poor, ill-furnished home; but 
manhood was too strong within him for 
such a mood to last, and he again 
addressed himself to finding employment 
of some kind, for his income of forty-five 
pounds a year from his friends and patrons 
had become inadequate to meet the calls 
upon it. His family was increasing; and 
his parents required all the help that he 
could give, He tried the plan of pub- 


lishing some poems separately, through a 
small bookseller in Paternoster Row; but 
all he did was to give offence to his steady 
friend, Mr. Taylor, whom he had not: con- 
sulted in the matter, 

A severer disappointment occurred about 


the same time. There was a cottage or 
small house in the village, known as 
‘Bachelor's Hall,” with seven acres of 
freehold land attached. Deeply, pas- 
sionately almost did Clare long to become 
the possessor of this little estate, and to 
friend after friend he applied for the 
necessary help. ‘‘I want,” so he wrote to 
Mr. Taylor, “I want to alter the name to 
‘Poet's Hall.’ It is a beautiful spot. 
The price is two hundred pounds—I will 
sell you my writings for five years for that 
sum, which cannot be dear.” P 

But publisher nor patrons did. not 
respond cordially, and Clare’s hopes were 
crushed. There is reason to believe that 
this disappointment was the turning-point 
in his life, 

His noble and literary friends did not 
understand how ardently he longed to be 
independent of them. They thought he 
should be satisfied with his position. Was 
it not enough to profess poetic genius, 
without aspiring to the higher level of a 
landed proprietor ? 

Besides all this, however, there was 
another—a physical cause for depression 
and ill-health. While in London, his food 
had been of the best, and wine had been 
no stranger to him. Now, his fare was 
poor, and, worse still, was insufficient. 





Many a time—and this during the winter 
—he absented himself from dinner or 
other meals, that there should be enough 
for his own family and his parents. All 
this could have only one result— he 
became seriously ill. After a while, he 
rallied, and Mr. Taylor, having heard of 
his illness, insisted on his coming to 
London again for a time. Better food 
and brighter surroundings soon brought 
health in their train; but of course the 
improvement was but temporary. Back 
again at Helpston, mind and body—both 
suffering from lack of nourishment—slowly 
lost the strength they had gained. In 
London, amid intellectual society, he for- 
got his troubles ; in Helpstopv, there were 
none who appreciated or understood his 
powers. ‘I live here,” he wrote to Mr. 
Taylor, “‘among the ignorant, like a lost 
man. They hardly dare talk to me, lest I 
should put them in my writings.” 

After a while appeared another volume 
of verse, ‘‘The Shepherd's Calendar.” -It 
fell flat, and Mr, Taylor proposed that 
Clare himself should try and dispose of it 
by travelling as a hawker. This he con- 
sented to do; and for a time the unfortunate 
poet, ill-clad, ill-nourished, trudged about 
the country, with but very little success. 
His health at last broke down again, and 
another illness followed. 

About this time Earl Fitzwilliam, who 
had promised to provide for the family a 
substantial cottage not far from their 
present abode, erected, in fulfilment of 
his word, a dwelling for them at North- 
borough, about three miles away. The 
family gladly hailed the change, and 
most certainly it was an improvement, 
But neither the new cottage nor the fair 
scenery amid which it stood had any 
charms for Clare. Dearer far to him was 
the hut at Helpston ; fairer far the bleak 
and barren country around. 

The new cottage was far superior to the 
old one, but it was not “home.” And 
almost from the first day of his settle- 
ment in it, a change came over the poet. 

A settled melancholy took possession of 
him, and slowly, but surely, the dark cloud 
which so often has closed over the bright- 
ness of genius gathered round. He became 
gloomy and depressed, and his mind 
gradually lost its balance. He seemed 
uncertain of his own identity, and startled 
those around him by speaking of himeelf 
in the third person. Amid the darkness 
his memory went back to his earliest 
love, Mary Joyce, and he scarcely re- 
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cognised the wife who was diligently 
nursing him. 

With the spring of 1835 his new volume 
of poems appeared under the title of “ The 
Rural Muse.” It was really a selection 
from a mass of manuscript handed to the 
publishers, In all respects it was superior 
to his earlier writings, but, for all that, 
thoroughly unsuccessful. No literary re- 
view ia all Evgland noticed it; but, in 
Scotland, Professor Wilson spoke highly 
of it, and generously of the poet, whom, 
however, he believed to be in a far better 
position in life than he really was, or 
ever had been. For this volume Clare 
received no payment whatever; in fact, 
the publishers stated that they themselves 
had lost by the venture. And yet it con- 
tained some of the best work he had ever 
done—such work as he would never do 
again. Take, for example, the lines to 


MEMORY. 


I would not that my memory all should die, 
And pass away with every common lot ; 
I would not that my humble dust should lie 
In quite a strange and unfrequented spot, 
By all unheeded and by all forgot ; 
With nothing save the heed!less winds to sigh, 
And nothing but the dewy morn to weep 
Ab» ut my grave, far hid from the world’s eye. 
I fain would have some friend to wander nigh, 
And find a path to where my ashes sleep ; 
Not the cold heart that merely passes by 
To read who lies beneath ; but such as keep 
Past memories warm with deeds of other years, 
And pay to friendship some few friendly tears. 


The failare of his book in no way 
troubled the poet; he was past that, and 
lived from day to day in happy, quiet in- 
diff-rence to what went on around him. 

After a while, Earl Fi:zwilliam and others 
became acquainted with his mental con- 
dition, and, by arrangement among them. 
selves, caused him to be removed in July, 
1837, to a private asylum at High Beech, 
E--ex, Here he remained some years, his 
bodily health increasing, probably from 
better and more regular diet and outdoor 
work. He still wrote poetry, though his 
productions were now very unequal. He 
still was haunted by the vision of ‘‘ Mary,” 
his first love, and seemed anxious to seek 
her, being apparently under the impression 
that she was living some distance away. 
This idea grew stronger, and, after four 
years’ residence at the asylum, he managed 
to escape. He wandered about for days, 
and at last was found by his wife, lying by 
the road-side, travel-stained and exhausted, 
with torn raiment and bleeding feet, not 
far from Peterborough. 


After a day or two, being somewhat 
recovered, he asked for writing materials, 
and then and there penned an account of 
his wanderings in search of ‘‘ Mary”; an 
account so graphic and so real as to be 
among the curiosities of literature. This 
account was accompanied by a letter ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Mary Clare, of Glinton,” and 
dated Northborough, July the twenty- 
seventh, 1841. His memory served him 
well enough as to his present home and 
recent wanderings, but failed him utterly as 
to the wife and children who surrounded 
him. His heart was with his dead love. 

A second time he was, as the phrase 
goes, “put away,” on the certificate of two 
doctors; and, it is said, for the simple 
reason that he had written poetry, or, in 
the exact wording of the certificate: “After 
years addicted to poetical prosings.” 
“Doctors” such as these would have 
locked up Dante and Shakespeare ! 

This time he was taken to the County 
Asylum, and there for twenty-two years 
he remained ; and there he died. It is to 
the credit of the asylum authorities that 
they treated him as a private patient, 
though the sum paid for him weekly would 
have entitled him to little more than was 
allowed to paupers. 

His family acted very strangely with 
regard to him. Daring the twenty-two 
years he was in the asylum, one son, the 
youngest, came once to sce his father; the 
other children and the wife never. The 
children appear to have had no excuse. 
With regard to the wife, it is perhaps 
difficult-tor outsiders to form a just judge- 
ment. In the matrimonial relatwnship 
the two parties may have secret motives 
of their own—springs of action utterly 
unknown to all others. Perhaps the 
husband’s constant recollection of Mary 
Joyce may have chilled the wife a little. 
At all events, the fact remains, that 
“Patty” left her husband unnoticed till 
his death, in May, 1864. 

The poet keenly fel this neglect, and 
his feelings, as usual with him, found vent 
in verse—the last verse he ever wrote : 
Iam, yet what I am who cares or knows ? 

My friends forsake me like a memory lost. 

I am the self-c'insumer of my woes ; 
They rise and vanish, an oblivious host— 


Shadows of life, whose very soul is lost ; , 
And yet I am—I live—though I am toss’d 


Into the nothingness of scorn and noise, 
Into the living sea of waking dream, 

Where there is neither sense of life, nor joys, 
But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem 

And all that’s dear. Even those I loved the best 








Are strange ; nay, they are stranger than the rest. 
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T long for scenes where man has never trod, 
or scenes where woman never smiled or wept ; 
There to abide with my Creator, God, 
And sleep, as I in childhood sweetly slept : 
Full of high thoughts, unborn. So let me lie— 
The grass below ; above, the vaulted sky. 


He had his wish —a wish that had 
been expressed some forty years before in 
his diary: “I wieh,” he says, “to lie on 
the north side of the churchyard, about 
the middle of the ground, where the 
morning and evening sun can linger the 
longest on my grave. I wish to have 
& rough, unhewn stone—something in the 
form of a milestone, so that the playing 
boys may not break it in their heedless 
pastimes ; with nothing more on it than 
the inscription : 


Here rest the hopes and ashes of John Clare. 


I desire that no date be inscribed thereon, 
as I wish it to live and die with my poems, 
and other writings which, if they have 
merit with posterity, it will; and if they 
have not, it is not worth preserving.” 

This stone and a monument in Helpston 
High Street still keep him in the minds of 
men. Of his poems, no collected edition 
is extant. The odd volumes may now and 
again—though but rarely—be met with 
on old bookstalis, or on the shelves of 
libraries, And yet he was a true poet— 
one in whom, in spite of ignorance and 
poverty, lowly surroundings, and daily 
drudgery, a harassed life, and a neglected 
end, the true fire of genius flashed and 
burned for ever. For Clare, to himself, 
at least, seems to have been but the vehicle 
of his own verse—the mediam through 
which high thoughts had utterance. So 
of his work, he says : 


I found the poems in the fields, 
And only wrote them down. 


AT HOME ON THE ROLLING TIDE. 
THE FIRE BRIGADE, 


THERE is a marvellous fascination in the 
work of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
throughout their continuous fight for the 
preservation of life and property. It would 
be wonderful to think—if we were not all 
so used to it—that, scattered over the 
vast city of London, is a body of men, 
ready at a moment's notice to risk even 
their lives simply in the course of their 
every-day duty ; always ready to turn out 
to engsga in a fierce combat against fire. 
Fancy yourself passing by a fire station 
when the alarm is brought. See the 





helmets donned and axes caught up by 
the men as they turn out; see the 
horses brought out, and the engine being 
whirled away in so short a space of 
time as to be almost miraculous, Not so 
short a space of time, though, as that in 
which we are asked to believe that the 
operation is done in the land of records— 
the United States. See the horses tearing 
—it may be at midday —tbrough the 
densest crowd in London. It was once my 
good fortune to see an engine dash «cross 
the space in front of the Mansion House in 
the busiest time of day, and that, too, 
without slackening speed—the traffic seem- 
ing to melt away from it as if by magic. 

ut there is another highway through 
London besides the streets with firm and | 
solid footing: a street where things move | 
silently, where water takes the place of 
wood, asphalt, or macadam—the River 
Thames—lined on either side, almost sl ng 
its entire course through London, with 
huge warehouses, many of which contsin 
the most inflammable goods. Here, too, 
in this broad street the Fire Brigade has its 
work. 

There are four floating stations on the 
rolling tide—on the Middlesex shore, at 
Shadwell, at Charing Cross Pier, and at 
Pimlico Pier; on the Surrey shore, at 
Oherry Garden Pier. Each station has 
two rafts, two tugs, and a store barge, 
Twelve men, besides pilots, are attached 
to each station, which are worked in con- 
nection with the nearest Jand station—the 
Shadwell Station being in the C Division ; 
the Charing Cross in the B; the Pimlico 
in the A; and the Cherry Garden in 
the E. 

Let us journey down to Shadwell, 
and see what the river-engines are like, 
and find out what we can about the 
duties of the men. Shadwell is not a 
pleasant or a sweet-smelling spot, and, to 
all appearance, Watney Street—close to 
which is the railway-station — must be 
about the least pleasaut and moat evil- 
smelling part of it. People do not seem to 
know much about the Fire Brigade Scation 
on the river, though they have a general 
idea as to where the Fish Market is, near 
to which we fancy the station is, Finally, 
a policeman comes in sight ; but, beyond a 
general idea that he thinks it is “down 
there across the bridge,” be has no opinion 
to offer. Many people may, in the course 
of wanderings in the country—particularly 
in riverside towns—have been accu-tomed 
to a variety of this answer, for almost every- 
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body one meets on such occasions has the 
stereotyped answer, “I don’t quite know, 
myself; I’m a bit of a stranger down here.” 
But it is certainly strange to find a Shad- 
well policeman ignorant of the situation of 
a place not five minutes’ walk off. 

Down in Shadwell, if you want to know 
the way, don’t on any account ask a police- 
man. Don’t let us try his advice, and 
“cross the bridge, and go down there,” 
for if we do, we shall find that we have 
gone too far; but let us turn off before we 
get to the bridge, and we shall soon reach 
the Fish Market—now quite empty and de- 
serted; for there is no retail business here, 
and operations are suspended as soon as 
the steamers, up overnight, or in the morn- 
ing, have discharged their cargo. Away in 
the far corner is the fireman’s box, which 
belongs to the floating station. The 
engineer in charge of the station is away 
at present, attending an inquest on the 
children who were burnt close by two or 
three days before. 

The place where the fire took place is 
almost within call of the watch-box, but 
nobody seems to have remembered its exis- 
tence, and the call went to the laud station, 
@ little further off; so perhaps wy friend 
the policeman is not alone, in these parts, 
in his ignorance. This box is in com- 
munication by telephone with the nearest 
land station—about five minutes’ walk off 
—where are the men’s quarters ; but the 
only means of attracting the attention of 
the rafts is by a whistle. 

While waiting for the engine, we can 
have a look at our surroundings. Here 
is a good landing-place by way of a 
ladder up the stone steps of the Fish 
Market. Alongside is a steam trawler 
and carrier, just casting off her hawser 
preparatory to again seeking the fishing- 
grounds of the North Sea. Dotted about 
along the shore are sundry barges. These 
sometimes lie so thick, if a vessel is dis- 
charging in the stream close by, as to 
render the use of boats unnecessary to reach 
the tugs ; and sometimes when not quite 
so thick as that, they lie not close enough 
for a man to pass from one to another, 
but close enough to make the navigation 
of a small boat exceedingly unpleasant. 
But here comes the engineer, and at the 
same time a boat puts off to fetch us, so 
we will go off to see what these river fire- 
engines are like. 

The station consists of five boats—two 
floats or rafis, two tugs, and one store 
barge. We board first one of the floats, 





and can now inspect her. At present, 
however, she looks like a barge with a big 
waterproof tent over her, everything being 
covered with a tarpaulin whenidle. But the 
tarpaulin being thrown a little back, we 
can see what a river steam fire-engine is 
like. She is a flat-bottomed vessel, 
drawing very little water, and standing 
some little way out of the water, with a 
widish deck!running all round ; the actual 
fire-engine itself is on the bottom of 
the float, with the deck running round. 
Here stored round the sides are. one 
thousand feet of hose, which is the usual 
amount carried — ten lengths of one 
hundred feet each, Stored away under 
the deck are eighteen bags of coal, each 
containing seventy-five pounds ; along the 
side are scaling ladders, ropes, axes, saws, 
and such like tools; while in a box we 
find all the tools for the engines, various 
sized nozzles for the hose, spare gauge-glass, 
washers, and so on, all ready for immediate 
use. Then there is the engine itself, kept 
as spick and span as possible, waiting with 
the fire ready laid for a call. The fire 
covered with dry shavings, and the little 
box half-way up the boiler filled with 
specially large flamers, look as if no time 
would be wasted in getting up steam. At 
the end is a tank opening direct to the 
river for the supply of water, and two 
large suction pipes stand ready to convey 
the water to the engine for pumping with 
the hose. On the engine are the delivery 
caps—joints to which the lines of hose are 
screwed on, which joints are so arranged 
that they can be turned in any direction 
that may be desired, so that the hose 
may not be twisted. Each length of each 
line of hose has a tally fastened on it, as it 
is fitted up for action, to correspond with 
the number on the bead-piece—or, as it is 
technically termed, the directing-pipe or 
the branch—in the fireman’s hand, These 
tallies are pieces of wood stamped with 
numbers, by looking at which if any acci- 
dent happens it becomes clear at once 
what delivery on which float is to cease. 

The last thing to attract our attention 
on board the floats is a large iron bar, with 
six half-circles hollowed out of it, If, 
after the tug has cast off from the float, 
it is necessary to shift the latter, this iron 
bar is laid across the stern, short lengths of 
hose are attached to the delivery caps, the 
ends laid in the spaces hollowed out in the 
bar, the water turned op, and thus a 
propelling power is provided. 

The second float is on the same principle 
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of construction, with slight variations in 
detail. The engine is of another make, 
there are only four delivering caps, but 
one suction pipe, and she — fire-engines, 
apparently, are, like ships, of the feminine 
gender —is a little smaller, but in the 
manner of working and disposition of gear, 
she is quite similar. 

The next to be inspected is one of the 
tugs, and good strong tugs they are. One 
of them continually has steam up, and by 
means of a pipe passes steam into the 
boiler of the float attached to her, so that 
the engine on the float may be able to get 
to work as quickly as possible. This 
continuous keeping up of steam consumes 
five to six tons of coal a week. As the 
engineer ssid, they use five or six tons 
a week without fires, which sounds Irish, 
but expresses what he meant. 

The tugs each carry two thousand feet of 
hose, and extra ropes for the assistance of 
the floats, and, besides coal for their own 
consumption, they carry thirty hundred- 
weight for the floats. The floats are towed 
alongside, fastened with stout chains fore 
and aft. The floats lying so high in the 
water can hardly be towed astern, as they 
would in that position be difficult to steer. 
The tugs, on arriving at the scene of action, 
cast off the floats, and if it is likely to bea 
long job, return to their station till they 
are required to tow them back. 

The remaining craft of the floating 
station is the store barge—an ordinary 
barge, but decked all over. She, on an 
average, contains thirty tons of coal — 
} fifteen tons of Hartley for the tugs, and 
fifteen tons of Welsh for the floats. She 
also contains additional stores of the 
different articles which may be required. 
On deck is a tall mast, with pulleys and 
ropes, by means of which the hose, on being 
brought back wet from a fire, can be slung 
up and dried, and below is a cabin, with 
benches running round, where, when dried, 
it can be stored till again wanted to place 
on board a float which arrives with wet 
hose. 

Thus, it will be seen, the floating station 
is self-contained, and the different parts of 
it are kept always ready to proceed to 
protect the vast property which lines 
either side of the rolling tide. 

But there was a fire a few days ago 
across the river, and the Fire Brigade 
are still at work there, so let us go across 
by the old Thames Tunnel, and see the 
destruction which has and which might 
have been wrought. 





It is some way to walk from Rotherhithe 
Station, in fact, our destination is much 
nearer London Bridge, and we walk some 
way before we find the scene. By-and- 
by we see a small crowd in a side street, 
and going down we find that it is the 
place we are in search of, and a few 
jets of water from hydrants and stand- 
pipes are playing on what of the ruins 
can be seen from the outside. 

The building was used as a granary and 
mill, fronting the river, and one side being 
the Shad Thames Dock. It was a series 
of successive buildings, communicating by 
bridges, running back from the river. 
The fire took place in the last of these, 
burning the ‘building clean out from tho 
street to the dock, but leaving one corner 
intact, which seems to have been shut off 
by iron doors. 

Going up to the top floor of the division 
next to the destroyed portion, and crossing 
the bridge, we stand in what was the door- 
way of the next warehouse, but which 
now leads nowhere. From this doorway 
a small jet from a hydrant is playing on 
the smoking ruins—and ruius indeed they 
are, nothing being left standing except 
portions of two or three brick columns, 
and huge, half-burnt wooden beams. On 
the ground are huge masses of woodwork, 
masonry, roofing, broken machinery, 
mashed-up grain, and finally a huge cistern, 
which extends almost from wall to wall, 
and which fell from the topmost storey. 

But while we have been gazing on this 
scene of ruin the floats have been getting 
to work, and soon to this doorway where 
we are, are hauled up two lines of hose ; 
and then the warning whistle of the engine 
is heard, and, with a rush, the water pours 
out. There is something like force in this 
rush, putting the small jets before used 
quite in the shade. Hark at it buffeting 
about the wood beams, raising the echoes 
between the still standing walls as it sud- 
denly strikes a piece of metal roofing, and 
fairly making our voices inaudible as it 
catches the side of the fallen cistern! See 
it catch the top of a brick-work column 
and tumble the bricks off as easily as one 
might blow away a bit of paper! Steady 
there! Take care you don’t catch the stand- 
ing corner of that wall which fell down 
yesterday, or you will have the remainder 
down, and there are men at work on the 
other side. 

Let us go back to the corner of the 
building which was saved, mainly, the 
firemen say, in that it was built with 
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wooden beams—not iron girders, Here 
the firemen are hauling up hose to two 
different floors, two to each floor, from the 
floats, and soon these are at work, pouring 
forth buge volumes of water on the still- 
smoking ruin. This is Wednesday; the 
fire broke out on Sunday; so for three 
whole days this work has been going on. 
‘But it is not the firemen who attend fires 
who do this work. This is the training 
school for young firemen. Here they learn 
to put into practice what they have learnt 
in the yard—how to hoist up hose and 
make it fast, avoiding kinks and twists ; 
how to direct the water; how to carry 
messages and report that they have done 
so; and how to perform the numberless 
acts without which thorough efficiency 
would be impossible, For this reason, all 
work like this is conducted exactly in the 
same way as if the fire were still raging. 
All this work of training is done under the 
personal supervision of the chief officer of 
the Fire Brigade, Captain Shaw, who satis- 
fies himself from his own personal know- 
ledge as to every man’s competence before 
he allows him to leave the Drill Class to 
join a station for general work. 

And now, having seen for ourselves the 
floating stations, and had a glimpse of the 
work, it will be interesting to hear what 
Captain Shaw has to sayon the Fire Brigade 
on the rolling tide. Ia his book of instroc- 
tions for the use of Fire Brigades, entitled 
“ Fire Protection: A complete Manual of 
the Organisation, Machinery, Discipline, 
and General Working of the Fire Brigade 
of London,” he writes : 

“In large cities with navigable rivers, 
floating fire-engines are found very usefal ; 
but where the rivers are tidal, and especially 
where the sides are left without water, 
great difficulties are experienced, 

“In a river with dry sides it is necessary 
to let go an anchor out in the deep water, 
to shoot a line ashore by means of a gun, 
then to haul ashore a heavy rope attached 
to the line, and after that to haul the hose 
by means of the heavy rope. 

“Even with the best and lightest ap- 
pliances, thoroughly suited to the require- 
ments, it is a long and difficult operation 
to get a jet to work, as the hose has first to 
pass across one hundred or two hundred feet 
of rapid current, which adds at least another 
hundred feet to the length, then across 
some three hundred, or in certain cases 
four bundred, feet of mud, then over a 
quay or embankment, and, after that, over 
spaces and through buildings to the neces- 








sary spot from which water can be projected 
on to the fire, 


“ When the river is never less than four } 


or five feet deep at the sides, the most 
suitable description of vessel is one with 
both propelling and pumping power ; but 
when the water is less than that depth, 
and more particularly when the sides 
become dry, the propelling power should 
be in one vessel and the pumping power in 
another. 

‘In London the difficulties of this kind 
are greater than in almost any other city. 
There is a rise and fall of more than twenty 
feet, and in certain parts the extent of 
sides left without water is over three 
hundred feet, which is composed of slob, 
or liquid mud, on which men cannot stand 
and over which boats cannot move. 

‘The improvements of late years have 
made it possible to have engines capable of 
discharging nearly one thousand gallons 
of water a minute, placed on rafts draw- 
ing less than twelve inches of water, 
which can be towed by fast tugs wherever 
their services are required and shot into 
the side, the tugs remaining in deep water. 

“The rafts, which are constracted of 
light steel, being spoon-shaped, can be 
struck ashore on any kind of bottom, and. 
having no keels or other projections to 
plough the ground, can be hauled off a 
shelving bank even after taking the ground 
on a falling tide. 

* This enables the firemen to bring them 
close to the burning buildings, and thus 
avoid the heavy loss of power cuased by 
having to pump water through long lines 
of hose, 

“The difficulties in this way will be 
appreciated when it is mentioned that in 
London there are many riverside premises, 
in which the moderate number of twenty 
jets cannot be got to work at low water 
from a vessel of five foot draught with less 
than twenty thousand feet, or nearly four 
miles of hose, which, even without 
accidents, involves the labour of one 
hundred strong, skilled firemen for the 
best part of an hour, 

‘** All the improvements of late years, 
both in propelling and pumping, have been 
utilised for the purpose of increasing the 
efficiency of our river service, and al: hough 
the condition of the riverside of London 
presents formidable difficulties, it may 


fairly be said that their important branch f 


of the service is now, in every point except 


strength, as perfect as the circumstances at § 


present existing will permit,” 
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There is the whole thing in a nutshell. 
Let the important reservation, “ except 
strength,” be particularly noted. It seems 
absurd that so wealthy a city as London 
should allow any considerations of expense 
to stand in the way of the maintenance of 
a fire brigade as adequate in numbers as it 
is admirable in efficiency. 





THE TREVERTON MARRIAGE. 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY, 
———— 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE sensation caused by a Riviera 
earthquake, or the bursting of an American 
reservoir, can alone be compared to the 
tumult created at Oswaldburn and Monk- 
chester by the announcement of — Miss 
Treverton’s engagement to Lord Monk- 
chester, and their appointment to the 
Chimborazo legation, or “embassy,” as the 
neighbours all called it, though Helena 
learnt that she must be satisfied to call it by 
that other smaller name, seeing how sweet 
the rose of office smelt by any. Bat, like 
those great catastrophes, this pleasing ex- 
citement was not to be much prolonged. 
Lord Monkchester must go out as soon as 
possible, and take his ambassadress with 
him, and ambassadresses are not so easily 
nor so cheaply dressed for the part as 
smaller mortals, Helena must go to 
London to buy @er clothes, and an aunt 
must be sacrificed —-torn from pleasant 
country Louse, or pleasanter yacht—to 
chaperon and advise, and gasp and faint, in 
a London Angust. 

Sir Everard was kindly asked to go, too, 
but found his excellent reasons for staying 
alone at the Chase agreed to almost before 
they were spoken. He was really pained. 
It was a great grief to lose his daughter ; 
a greater far to find himself no longer her 
first interest—no longerindispensable to her. 

“Tt was to be expected,” so he tried to 
excuse her and comfort himself. ‘She 
must have married, and she could not have 
found a better husband; and she will 
adorn her position, royal or not. She 
seems to be more in love with her embassy 
than her ambassador ; but in such hurry 
and excitement there is not time to feel.” 

In a week she was gone to town, aud he 
was left alone till he should be summoned 
to give her away; for she had determined 
on beirg married in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, or at the Abbey, as more be- 
fitting a “ queen” than Oswaldburn Church. 





Even during that last week he hardly saw 
her ; she was riding, walking, or sitting 
with Lord Monkchester, who had a few 
weeks’ leave to put his house and affairs in 
order before his departure, 

*T am nobody now,” thought her father, 
sadly ; and again he tried to think that all 
was as it should be; which wags the more 
difficult, as he was only too sure that their 
talk was all of matters diplomatic, and of 
the state and functions required from the 
representatives of the Majesty of Great 
Britain abroad. 

It was only natural that he should call 
again and yet again on Miss Lyon; all 
the more natural now that the busy 
bride elect could hardly even be expected 
to find time for compulsory P. P.C’s. He 
was Jonely and sad; Othello’s occupation 
was gone, and he must find a new one, 

**Am I drifting into love, at my age?” 
he asked himself one day, in the light of a 
sudden revelation that came from seeing 
Beatrix blush and look dreadfully confused 
when he met her reading a letter along 
the Monkchester rosd. She was so ab- 
sorbed in it that she did not hear his 
horse’s hoofs till he was close upon her, 
He never suspected her of having gone to 
the post office for the letter, only of 
keeping it in her pocket to read over and 
over during her walks, and he saw it was 
in a man’s hand-writing as be pulled up 
before her. Then a sudden shame seiz-d 
him at having seen it, and he fain would 
have “ given his bridle-rein a shake,” and 
galloped away. 

Her own manner was not as .usual, 
She looked up from her letter with eyes 
that seemed hardly to recognise him, so 
far away was her mind. Was it buried 
deep in her letter, in the happy past or 
the happier future, so that it could not be 
recalled all at once to such an insignificant 
outside incident as himself? There was a 
pucker between her dark, thick eyebrows 
that plainly told him he was unwelcome, 
Her manner was confused, and her speech 
disjointed. In fact, her letter was from a 
publisher, criticising her last novel, sug- 
gesting some alterations, and’ stating a 
complicated arrangement of terms. It took 
all her mind to understand and ¢ ‘n-ider. 

Sir Everard spoke only a few words and 
rode on in deep offence, which gave way 
to self-examination, B-atrix walked on in 
the opposite direction, now fully awake, 
her miud entirely abstracted from such 
prosaic matters as editions and profits, and 
filed with perplexity and uneasy pain. 
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Was he offended at her absence of mind ? 
Or did he suspect the truth, and was he 
disgusted to find her one of the novel- 
writing women his soul loathed? Was 
her work that she loved—was money— 
was fame worth it? She began to see, 
in dismay, that she was growing to despise 
and dislike her work. Was it his in- 
flaence—had he taught her such apostasy ? 
Or was it because he had taught her 
something better, something so much 
nobler, sweeter, lovelier, so that ajl she 
had cared for before, all she had hoped 
for, became small and ugly, and hateful, 
and utterly worthless ? 

Who and what was he that he should so 
influence her? A baronet, wealthy and 
long descended? Pshaw! she cared 
nothing for that. A scholar? The first 
and finest gentleman she had ever known ? 
| Or was not he the one man in the 

world—the whole world in himself—the 
first who had, by finding his way to her 
] heart, discovered it also to her? 

Until now, her life had been far too 
busy for love, far too full to be conscious of 
any such wantinit. Her work had seemed 
to her the one object of it all. Now she 
was full of vague, unsatisfied longing ; her 
work seemed ignoble drudgery, her whole 
life without aim or centre. And here, 
having just discovered what would make 
life worth living, she had perhaps lost 
all chance of it. The dull, grey monotony 
of mist had but been exchanged for 
bleakest night, She had offended him, 
and he despised her. A few minutes ago 
she was, or ought to have been had she 
known, the happiest woman under the 
sun; now she was the most miserable, 
aud never again could happiness be hers. 

And he? He rode on along the sunlit 
moorland road, alone save for the plovers 
flying mourning overhead. He tried to 
mock the idea away; in love at forty- 
seven years ! in love after all he had gone 
through in his far-away youth! Surely 
it was impossible; had he not spent all 
his treasure of love long ago? Of friend- 
} ship, of fatherly affection, he might still be 
capable ; but not of such love as a young 
man only feels—a hot, strong passion that 
surges and rushes through all obstacles, 
that will not wait to question and consider ; 
a passion that, to be genuine,‘according to 
an experienced poet, must wake into being 
at first sight; that in resistless craving 
for possession counts all the world else 
worthless. Were not these the true marks 
of love, “if love be love” ? 





Bat there, in the soft, golden sunlight, in 
the solitude of the purple moor, he saw 
his heart laid bare before him. In that 
vast stretch of lonely land, under that 
high, deep sky, cloudless and clear, in the 
solemn silence, not broken, but intensified 
in solemnity by the wail of the wheeling 
curlews, now suddenly flashing against the 
sky—a ‘silver squadron—then suddenly 
darkening—a procession of sable mourners. 
There was no room for self-deceiving 
fiction, for the petty smallnesses of social 
maxims, and still meaner doubts. He 
saw with amazed gladness that all these 
marks of true love were stamped on his 
love. He knew that from the first 
moment he saw her, standing in the porch 
in her long, white drapery, with upraised 
face and arm, he had loved her. What 
matter if he were forty-seven years old ? 
A man is as young as his heart, and his 
was just newly born ; or since he had so 
deeply loved his daughter, it might be 
said to have just come to maturity, for he 
had never loved till now in the sweetest, 
mightiest sense. She was his true first 
love—and he had lived forty-seven years 
without finding such a treasure of bliss. 

And now, how to win this pearl of 
price? What could he do to show and 
prove his love, that it was worthy, if 
anything was worthy, of her? How 
should he prevail upon her to overlook his 

rey hair, his many years so wasted, 
because they had been years not given 
to her ; his utter unworthiness? He was 
as shy and humble as a schoolboy in love 
with his come-out cousin. He thought 
nothing of his title and his wealth, except 
to be glad he had at least something so 
small to offer her in compensation ; but he 
was sure she cared nothing for such things, 

Then had he not a rival? Why, that 
should only be the fact that gave him 
courage, Since another man had dared 
to aspire, a man who was not one whit 
worthier—he was sure of that, at least; 


he respected himself that much !|—he must 
perforce enter the lists against him and 


bear off the prize. No one was worthy ; 
but he was worthier than any other. 

He must put his fate to the touch at 
once ; delay was doubly dangerous in this 
case. Why, was not old age marching 
upon him fast, racing to overtake him ? 
There was no time to lose. He was free 
just now. Helena safe in London—— 

But how would Helena take it? Was 
it worth while to consider how? Of 
course, she would be angry—all girls dis- 
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liked the idea of a step-mother; but 

Helena would be far away; it could not 
affect her, really, in the very least. She 
1 had her own assured position. As she 
had already resigned her headship in the 
house, her supremacy in his heart, she 
could not be dethroned, and neither would 
she be displaced in the county, should she 
return to it. The Viscountess Monk- 
chester would take precedence a long way 
| above the Baronet’s wife, 
Neither could she feel hurt and neg- 
4 lected at reigning no longer first in her 
father’s affections. She had put another 
in his place; he was no longer first, nor 
even second. He rather fancied Lord 
Monkchester himself was only second, and 
the ‘‘embassy” first. If she loved her 
father truly, generously, would she not be 
glad that her vacant place should be filled 
—that he should be “no more a lonely 
soul” ? 

Bat, then, why filled by Beatrix? Would 
Helena not specially resent the promotion 
of Beatrix, the unknown ? 

She would dislike anybody in that place 
7 just as much. She would only have 
different excuses to make for her disap- 
proval of his choice, 
| Unknown? What of that? Were 

there not thousands of lovely, perfectly 
eligible women unknown to them? Théy 
two were not the world, without whose 


hall-mark no gold could pass for perfect 


j metal. All that he knew of her now was 
good, was beautiful; was not that, if not 
absolute proof—he candidly admitted that. 
—at least very substantial ground for 
trusting that all yet to be known must be 
good and beautiful ¢ 

But, after all, the one knowledge above 
7 all others must be to know she could love 
him ; and that he must know before night. 

He thought it would not be well to ride 
after her; he would rather meet her on 
the moor as she reached her cottage. The 
only difficulty in the way was, that she 
must cross the Oswaldburn Bridge before 
| she reached the village, which was on the 
j other side of the river; and the next 
bridge was at Monkchester—too far round 
to allow him to meet her, ride he never so 
fast. But when did rushing water serve 
as a barrier to a lover since Leander and 
Lochinvar, though modesty and nervous 
| fears are gulfs wide and deep indeed ? 
He rode over a shorn hay-field, and down 
the steep river bank, leaping his astonished 
horse over two gates and a hedge on the 
way. The bank was steep and slippery ; 


but the horse, perhaps sustained by sheer 
determination to see the end of it, kept 
his footing, The river—except for the 
strength of the current, and the dangerous 
banks—was not very formidable. It was 
a wild, rushing, dancing Northern river— 
not a broad, still, canal-like flood, such as 
the Thames; broad, low rocks, and banks 
of gravel broke its course, and it rushed 
over them and between them—any way 
would do, so long as it got on fast enough, 
all foam, and sparkle, and little cascades, 
shallow and swift. No need to “swim 
the Esk river”—it really was an Esk; 
there are more than one in the “ north 
countrie ”—though “ ford there was none ”; 
but it was work almost as dangerous, and 
almost as wet, for the horse was getting 
frightened, and it was very difficult to 
keep a foothold, and Sir Everard had 
only guessed where to find his ford, and 
knew very little where to expect holes, 
Then came the still more risky climb up 
the bank; and then a gallop across his 
own fields as if he were riding a steeple- 
chase ; and then a gallop over the*moor, 
with the prize in sight, coming slowly 
towards him with the low sun in her eyes. 

She had walked beyond the cottage ; 
the evening was too lovely for indoors— 
far too lovely for work. She wanted space 
and silence, to think; she wanted the 
grave, strong hills, the fresh scent of 
heather, the far distances of purples and 
pinks. The moor ascended gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, until she found her- 
self at the summit, facing a steeper descent, 
Before her lay a broad, green vale, crossed 
by the white limestone ribbon of the Roman 
road, at the right of which, a hundred 
yards off, ran the Roman wall. 

Broad and strong the huge fragments 
stand, crowned, not with towers and 
mailed soldiers on guard, but with thick 
thorns and wild rose-bushes, hung with 
moss, and ivy, and waving grasses. The 
white sheep, shorn and lank, the whiter 
lambs, fleecy and plump, browse and 
slumber by the mighty ruin. Then 
beyond, stretching towards the Border, a 
procession of hills, all flushed with the 
sunset, fading dimmer and dimmer into 
the hazy distance. A lovely, lonely world ! 

She had stood on this hill-top many a 
time, and found it far from lonely. She 
had peopled it with ghosts — ghosts of 
Roman soldiers and Scottish hordes, 
ghosts of long dead Roman and Scottish 
lovers who were waking into life in her 





shaping story. It was all so fair, so 
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dreamy, #0 unreal, this sunset-flashed 
moorland world, amongst which those 
spirits of the past alone seemed to wander. 
The moon was rising “like a curled 
feather” in the purple east ; the moon so 
dear to lovers and mosstroopers of old ; the 
moon of poetry and romance ; a moon quite 
rococo in this age of prose, Were not 
love and romance dead now, if they had 
ever really been? Was it not all a 
Fata Morgana illusion? Nothing but 
prose was left in the world. No longer 
Scottish lovers came spurring over the 
Border, daring captivity, and torture, and 
death for love’s sake, Marrying and 
giving in marriage went on as “men die 
and worms eat them—but not for love.” 
Rank and wealth only were considered 
now ; birth and position must be mated 
with birth and position, or with compen- 
sating advantages, such as wealth. Why, 
only boys and girls believed in love, and 
that the world might be well lost for it ; 
only. boys and girls had faith and trust in 
each other, and even they were out- 
growing those primitive virtues, getting too 
practical for love, too ’cate for trust. 
Why, was she dreaming, or had her 
defiant doubt raised a ghostly witness 
against her? Was this Pict, Scot, Roman, 
or mosstrooper riding towards her on a 
flying black steed, a black figure against 
the golden glory of the western sky, look- 
ing gigantically large in the low, dazzling 
light? She Was startled; she thought of 
the Wild Huntsman, of Marmion’s awful 
antagonist on the brown hill of Gifford, of 
Belted Will Howard and his mosstroopers, 
who still ride on moonlight nights over 
Bewcastle fells. Then the horse suddenly 
fell into a trot, and she saw it was no elfia 
horseman, not even a knight in golden 
armour, but Sir Everard riding to meet 
her, bathed in the yellow sunlight. 

Even as he came up to her a chill fear 
smote her that it was his spirit come to 
her from the river where he lay drowned. 
He looked as pale as death, and his eyes 
were strangely wild. His horse was not 
only wet with perspiration and flecked 
with foam, but drenched to the girths, and 
trails of wet weed hung from flanks and 
bridle. : 

He dismounted, and said : 

* You look quite startled at meeting me 
so soon, coming from the opposite direction. 
I have been giving Johnnie Armstrong a 


they walked slowly along the moor; the 
panting of the horse hardly seemed to 
them to drown the loud beating of their 


He flung his bridle over his arm, and 


hearts. He did not mean to mount his 
horse again till he had heard his fate; but 
it was difficult to introduce the subject. 
“One's tongue grows stiff at forty- 
seven, like one’s joints,” he thought. “It 
was very easy to do it at twenty-one.” 

“ How grand the wall looks in the sun- 
set,” she said, feeling as if the silence of 
ten seconds had lasted to ten minutes of 
embarrassment, 

It would be better, he agreed, mentally, 
to discuss some neutral subject first. 

“You have not seen the camp yet,” 
he said. “You must come with Mrs, 
Dadley.” 

“T am afraid there is not time, I shall 
have to go without seeing it,” she answered, 
suddenly become too shy to enter his 
grounds, and reminding herself that she 
had a great deal of work to do. 

“Not time! Do you mean you are 
going away? You cannot go yet. You 
have the house for two months more.” 

“T did not mean that. I should be 
sorry to leave Oswaidburn so soon; it is 
such a beautiful place.” 

“T am glad you love it; do you love 
it enouzh to stay here always?” he asked, 
earnestly, 
“ Always?” She looked up perplexed, 
wondering if he meant to suggest that she 
should settle there in some empty house of 
his; but she met his blue eyes all 
glistening, burning, piercing into her 
inmost soul, and she drooped and trembled 
so that she stumbled over an ant-hill 
He put out his hand to steady her, and 
bardly more to her surprise than his, she 
found his arm round her, drawing her close 
to his breast, 

‘‘Can you love me, Beatrix?” he 
whispered ; ‘‘an old man like me? Bat 
no younger man could love you better ; it 
seems to me, not even so well,” 

She lifted her eyes to meet his again. 
There was grey in bis hair, and there were 
lines aud crowsfeet on bis face; but bis 
eyes were young with love and utter trust. 

*T love you with all my heart,” she 
said; and then murmured, anxiously ; ‘ you 
have known me such a little time, Per- 
haps—perbaps, you will fiod that you are 
mistaken in me. I feel so unworthy.” 





good gallop, and we forded the river.” 


He laughed, and silenced her, 
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